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brought some Pestalozzian trained teachers to Oswego in the 1860s to help his staff
improve their teaching. When Oswego became a state normal school, these ideas were
taken up by other normal schools, and the influence began to spread rapidly in the
United States. Other influential normal schools were the Illinois State Normal Univer-
sity at Normal, flL, and the New York State Normal College at Albany. A few liberal
arts colleges began to give lectures on the art of teaching and pedagogy, notably New
York University in 1832, Brown in 1850, and Michigan in 1860.
In addition to the notable extension of preservice training for teachers in
educational institutions, some steps were taken to improve the quality of teaching
through in-service training for teachers already on the job. Teachers' institutes of one
or two to five or six weeks' duration were started by Henry Barnard in Connecticut in
1839. The idea spread rapidly to other states. Several universities began to give
extension courses on and off the campus, home-study courses, and library lectures.
Periodicals for teachers appeared as far back as the Academician (1818), William
Russell's American Journal of Education (1826-1831), and, above all, Henry Barnard's
American Journal of Education (1855-1881). Textbooks for teachers began with
Samuel R. Hall's Lectures on Schoolkeeping (1829), but their influence was rather
slight until the professors of education at the end of the century began to publish
books on a wide variety of topics. Another important means of improving the status
and quality of the teaching profession was the relatively large number of teachers'
organizations that sprang up in the nineteenth century. Among the more important
ones were the American Institute of Instruction (1830), consisting mostly of New
England scholars and college educators, and the National Teachers Association (1857),
which became the National Education Association in 1870.
Organized education of youth and adults outside of the regularly constituted
school and university systems took tremendous strides in the nineteenth-century
United States. The spread of knowledge was promoted by philanthropic and humani-
tarian agencies, as well as by some commercial ventures. These organized movements
spread through all social classes in the population, including the laboring classes of the
cities as well as the white-collar and professional classes. Mechanics' institutes, work-
ingmen's and merchants' libraries, and lectures for industrial and commercial workers
imbued thousands of ordinary people with the idea that knowledge gave power. The
Boston Apprentices' Library was formed in 1820, and the Boston Mechanics' Institute
was founded in 1826. In 1829 the New York Apprentices' Library had 10,000
volumes, and by the middle of the century it was serving three-quarters of a million
working-class people. Mercantile libraries for young workers in business offices also
became very popular after the 1820s. Many of these organizations sponsored lectures,
discussions, debates, and public events of various kinds. Employers and philanthropi-
cally minded members of the wealthier classes also promoted adult education in such
widely popular forms as the Lowell Institute in Boston (1836), Cooper Union in New
York City (1859), and Peabody Institute in Baltimore.
On a larger scale, and serving the rural regions as well as the urban communities,
the lyceum movement served as one of the most important agencies for adult
education in the mid-nineteenth century. First organized by Josiah Holbrook in